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Summary. Carbohydrate participation in nascent nucleotide synthesis pathways and transition 
states in ribozyme catalyzed reactions were proposed to represent the conserved vestiges of a pre- 
RNA metabolism. Invariant features of ketopentols and related metabolites, principally in the C0 2 
driven autocatalytic reductive pentose-phosphate cycle, furthermore, indicate pre-RNA metabolism 
was centered on increasingly advanced polycarbotide replicators. They broadly spanned an interval 
from spontaneous glycoaldehyde autocatalysis to RNA. Linear polycarbotide sequences could 
encode algorithms for structures and functions promoting self-propagation and accumulate 
complexity. Additionally, they served to stabilize labile metabolites and acted as a chiral filter; 
identifying a source for in vivo homochirality of sugars and, plausibly, amino acids. A tandem 
distribution of ribotide- and ribotide-acylating carboxyl invariants among pyrimidine synthesis 
intermediates indicated an exchange of polycarbotide cofactors, conducive to replication with 
nucleobase intermediates, during formation of the reaction sequence. Retention of a ribose-5’- 
phosphate platform by intermediates in purine synthesis similarly conformed with initial attachment 
of a polycarbotide cofactor. Consistent with nucleobase precursor amino acid participation in pre- 
RNA metabolism, they acquired codons from ancient triplet clusters within the genetic code. 
Surface-bound, self-annealed polycarbotides were also equipped to circumvent the de Duve-Miller 
restrictions on a primal surface metabolism. Model carbozymes were constructed of the Tamura- 
Schimmel synthetase and early peptidyl transferase A- and P-site ribozymes. Replication was 
revealed to have evolved by accretion, where each successive replicator built upon its predecessor, 
in a series of ‘piggy-back’-like transitions. The proposed model of pre-RNA evolution also led to a 
mechanism coupling geophysical free energy with the self-organizing capacity of polycarbotide 
replication. 

Key words: pre-RNA metabolism, polycarbotide replication; chiral filter; encoded algorithms; 
de Duve-Miller restrictions; ‘piggy-back’ transitions; coupled free energy. 
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Abbreviations 


A 

adenine 

lie 

isoleucine 

ACS 

acetyl-coenzyme A synthase 

KG 

a-ketoglutarate 

Ala 

alanine 

Leu 

leucine 

Asn 

asparagine 

N 

standard nucleobase 

Asp 

aspartate 

nt 

nucleotide 

bp 

base pair 

Orn 

ornithine 

C 

cytodine 

OA 

oxaloacetate 

CABP 

2-carboxy-arabinose- 

PP 

pyrophosphate 


1,5-bisphosphate 

Pro 

proline 

CKABP 

2-carboxy-3-keto-arabinose- 

PGA 

3-phospho-glycerate 


1,5-bisphosphate 

Pyr 

pyruvate 

CoA 

coenzyme A 

R 

purine 

CODH 

carbon monoxide dehydrogenase 

RACA 

reductive acetyl-coenzyme A 

Co(l/lll)FeSP cobalt (Co , Co ) bearing 

RCC 

reductive citrate cycle 


corrinoid iron sulfur protein 

RDP 

ribose-5-diphosphate 

CT 

central trunk 

rf 

replicative form 

Cys 

cysteine 

RP 

ribose-5-phosphate 

DCHB 

dicarboxylate/4-hydroxybutyrate 

RPC 

reductive pentose-phosphate cycle 


cycle 

RTP 

ribose-5-triphosphate 

DHAP 

dihydroxy-acetone-3-phosphate 

RuBP 

ribulose-1 ,5-bisphosphate 

EP 

erythrose-4-phosphate 

RuP 

ribulose-5-phosphate 

Fd 

ferredoxin 

Ser 

serine 

G 

guanine 

THF 

tetrahydrofolate 

Glu 

glutamate 

THMP 

tetrahydrometanopterin 

Gin 

glutamine 

Thr 

threonine 

Gly 

glycine 

Val 

valine 

GAP 

glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate 

U 

uridine 

GP 

glycerol-3-phosphate 

UQ 

ubiquinone 

HPBC 

3-hydroxypropionate bi-cycle 

X 

coding-site nucleobase 

HPHB 

hydroxypropionate/ 

Y 

pyrimidine 


4- hydroxy butyrate cycle 


Notation: amino acid superscripts, synthesis path-length; square brackets, a monomer or scaffold 
invariant; circle with arrow, single rotation of cyclical pathway 

Terms: carbotide, a sugar-phosphate; ribotide, ribose-phosphate; carbozyme, catalytic carbotide; 
polypentotide, RPC polymeric form; synthesome, polymer complex for amino acid synthesis; 
replisome, polymer complex for replication. 
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1. Introduction 

Ribulose-1 ,5-bisphosphate (RuBP) molecules linked by parallel polyphosphate scaffolds were 
recently implicated in the pre-RNA replication of polymeric 3-phosphoglycerate [PGA] (Davis 2012). 
Motivating this proposition were findings from a series of investigations undertaken to clarify the 
origin of the genetic code, particularly with respect to the role of ‘pre-species-divergence’ tRNA in its 
formation (Davis, 1999, 2006, 2008, 2009, 2011). They linked a-carboxyl ubiquity among 
intermediates in amino acid synthesis pathways to the attachment of a bifunctional tRNA cofactor/ 
adaptor molecule during code formation, in the transition from the RNA era of life (Orgel, 1968; 
White, 1972; Gilbert, 1986). Adding credence to the concept that path invariants were former 
cofactor attachment sites, these investigations further revealed that conspicuous anomalies in 
codon assignments, within the code, resulted from an exchange of tRNA cofactors during synthesis, 
based on the distribution of dicarboxylated amino acid intermediates and sequence identity 
between pre-divergence tRNA species (Davis, 2013a). An invariant phosphate at each end of 
components in the reductive pentose cycle (RPC), by extension, provided evidence of early 
attachment to dual polyphosphate scaffolds. 3-Phospho-glycerate [PGA] synthesis, in this context, 
implied a simple (polycarbotide) replicator preceded RNA, as anticipated by Orgel (2008), and that 
replication coevolved with the pathways of central metabolism. Distinct from a number of 
stereochemically motivated model replicators, including ANA (Diederichsen, 1996), GNA (Zhang et 
al ., 2005), homo-DNA (Groebke et al., 1988), pRNA (Pitsch et al., 2003), PNA (Egholm et al., 

1992), and TNA (Schoning et al., 2000), the polycarbotide replicator attributed to the RPC is a 
simple antecedent of RNA, deduced from structural invariants in this C-fixing pathway. 

Since the RPC and reductive citrate cycle (RCC) have the form of autocatalytic reaction 
sequences (Wachtershauser, 1992), and their intermediates bear an invariant phosphate and 
carboxylate, respectively, both evidently originated as replication cycles, at different stages of 
evolution preceding the Last Common Ancestor (LCA). RPC synthesis of [PGA] and 
glyceraldehyde-3-phosphate [GAP], moreover, can be tied to initial steps in the emergence of life 
on Earth (Davis, 1999, 2006, 2012), as GAP is the phosphorylated derivative of an intermediate in 
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the spontaneous, formaldehyde-driven autocatalytic synthesis of glycoaldehyde, GO (Butelrow, 
1861; Breslow, 1959). A transition from the 2- to 3-C self-propagating sugar, in this manner, implies 
continuity, at an elementary level, in the mechanism underlying the origin and evolution of life. And, 
while self-organization based on autocatalysis has long been central in theories on the origin of life 
(Hinshelwood, 1946; Calvin, 1969; Decker and Speidel, 1972), the standard model of evolution, 
drawn from the insights of Darwin (1859) and Wallace (1859), has resulted in pre-RNA 
developments, to the contrary, being attributed solely to chance (Research News: Max Planck 
Institute for Biophysical Chemistry, 2011). 

A quantitative evaluation of the physicochemical forces driving competitive replication in silico, 
initially in the Q(3 replicase system of Kramer et al. (1974), portrayed evolution as a damping 
response to distinct scalar forces within a non-equilibrium system (Davis, 1978a,b, 1996, 1998, 
2000). With the realization that an interplay of physicochemical forces guided the trajectory of 
molecular and, by extension, biological evolution, outcomes beyond survival through natural 
selection, acting as a solitary agent of change, became foreseeable. Among them were stable and 
unstable states of coexistence between competing species, with non-linear rates of propagation, 
and episodic transitions, at variance with theories of gene propagation (Fisher, 1930) and polymer 
replication (Eigen, 1971) restricted to the maximization of rates. The generality of physicochemical 
forces also raised the possibility of bridging the conceptual gap between biological evolution, based 
on random mutations to a linearly encoded algorithm for self-propagation, and its purely chemical, 
prebiotic stages. Molecular evidence of pre-RNA, polycarbotide replicators (Davis, 2012, 2013b) 
offered a framework for reconstructing the transition. 

Evidence presented here provides additional support for a pre-RNA, sugar-phosphate era in the 
origin of life. It derives mainly from the distribution of invariants among pyrimidine synthesis 
intermediates and transients in mainly ribozyme catalyzed reactions. Molecular models constructed 
to show progressively more advanced stages of polycarbotide replication are presented. They 
illustrate, in addition, the potential capacity of polycarbotides to fold into functional configurations 
required for stable tertiary structures and catalysis. The results presented broadly span an interval 
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from spontaneous autocatalytic synthesis of simple sugars from pre-sugar molecules, as broadly 
envisioned in the sugar model for the origin of life (Weber, 2001 , 2007), to the RNA era. Replication 
is revealed to have evolved through a process of accretion, where a replicator at one stage served 
as a blueprint for development of its successor. 

2. Ribonucleobase precursors 

Nucleobases broadly form from three kinds of precursors (Fig. 1): (i) inorganics - C0 2 , H 2 0, HC0 3 , 
and NH 3 ; (ii) amino acids - aspartate (Asp), glutamine (Gin), and glycine (Gly); and (iii) 1-C transfers 
from tetrahydrofolate (THF). Their synthesis also involves a ribose-5-P (RP) platform. 



Source Reaction 

addition transfer 




uracil~(ribosyl-P) n 


cytosine~(ribosyl-P) n 
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Fig- 1- Precursors to nucleobase synthesis. Amino acids Gin and Asp are N atom donors to 
purines and pyrimidines. A direct transfer of the Gin amide takes place in the synthesis of both 
kinds of nucleobases. Aspartate participates in an addition reaction. Non-N Asp atoms are 
deleted in the purine pathway. In the pyrimidine pathway, they are retained, apart from an 
a -carboxyl deleted in the step leading to uridine synthesis. Glycine contributes N and C atoms 
at purine sites 4, 5, 7. Formyl- and methenyl-group transfer from tetrahydrofolate (THF) 
respectively account for purine C2 and C 8 (Wunschiers, 2012). Inorganic sources, C0 2 , HCO 3 , 
ammonia, and water contribute C, O, N, and H atoms, as shown. An invariant ribose-5- 
phosphate attached to purine and pyrimidine (beyond orotate) intermediates is depicted as an 
initial poly(pentosyl-phosphate) scaffold/cofactor. 


High C0 2 levels in the early Archaean atmosphere and oceans (Walker, 1987), together with 
elevated ammonium in ancient clays of supra-crustal rocks (Honma, 1996), support nucleobase 
synthesis occurring by this stage of Earth history. Abiotic organics, including formate, form in the 
oceanic lithosphere, as it spreads outward from a tectonic ridge to off-axis hydrothermal seeps 
(Kelley et al. 2001; Proskurowiski et al., 2008; Lang et al., 2010) and subsequent subduction, make 
it a plausible location for the origin of life on Earth (Ward and Brownlee, 2000; Holm and Neubeck 
2009) On the other hand, the synthesis of folates, such as THF, is GTP dependent (Schomburg, 
2012). Thus, a simpler, pre-RNA 1-C donor, such as Gly (Piper et al., 2000), was the likely source 
of purine C-4 and C-5 in the nascent nucleobase synthesis pathway. 

Aspartate, Gin, and Gly participation in nucleobase synthesis (Fig. 1) also places them in the pre- 
RNA era. This presupposes these amino acids had biochemical significance long before their 
incorporation into proteins. In this event, they were available for early entry into the genetic code. 
Biochemical evidence for their participation in pre-RNA metabolism thus could be conserved within 
the code. Figure 2 shows a mid-stage code, with 14 kinds of amino acids, reconstructed using the 
path-distance model (Davis, 2006). Codons for the nucleobase precursor amino acids can be seen 
to be located in regions encoding amino acids formed on short pathways. Here, the number of 
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Fig. 2. Reconstructed mid-stage genetic code, with 14 amino acids (Davis, 2006). It shows 
triplets for nucleobase precursor amino acids, Asp 1 , Gin 2 , Gly 5 , are in ancient codon clusters, 
characterized by ‘short-path’ amino acids. Aspartate 1 and Gin 2 are among four amino acids 
with NAN column triplets (inset) and they form on paths of 1 .5 ± 0.3 steps (mean ± s.e.m.). 
Glycine 5 has codons in the GNN row, together with four other amino acids that form on paths 
of 2.8 ± 0.9 steps. Amino acids assigned triplets in the GAn (A, not A; G, not G) cluster 
have a significantly longer mean synthesis path of 5.9 ± 0.9 steps per codon set. 


reaction steps required for synthesis is counted from the path branch-point in central metabolism, 
it serves as an indicator of amino acid time of entry into the code (Davis, 1999, 2002, 2006, 2009). 
Nucleobase precursors Asp 1 and Gin 2 (superscripts specify path-length), together with Asn 2 and 
Glu 1 , have codons in the NAN set. They form in only 1 .5 ± 0.3 (m ± s.e.m.) steps, on average. GNN 
row triplets encode Gly 5 and four other amino acids 1 that, collectively, form in 2.8 ± 0.9 steps. 

1 Glycine forms from serine in 5 steps; it can alternatively form in 2 or 3 steps by transamination of 

glyoxylate (product of RCC isocitrate) with an NH 2 -donor amino acid (Nakada and Weinhouse, 1953). 


GNN row triplets encode Gly 5 and four other amino acids 2 that, collectively, form in 2.8 ± 0.9 steps. 
The remaining 36 GAN (G, not G row; A, not A column) in this mid-stage code were assigned as 
ten codon sets to seven amino acids 3 . These amino acids have significantly longer paths of 5.8 ± 
0.5 steps (p < 1 .51 x 1 0' 2 ; one-way analysis of variance), indicative of their later entry into the code. 
Their triplets are also two mutations distant from GAN, while NAN and GNN triplets differ from GAN 
by no more than a mid- or 5’-base substitution. Significantly, GAN encodes Asp 1 and Glu 1 and they 
are the direct product of OA and KG amination, respectively. 

Base triplet clusters, NAN and GNN, identified as primordial, overlap at GAN: a 4-set assigned to 
diacid homologues, Asp 1 and Glu 1 (Fig. 2). Both form in 1-step, on OA and KG amination, 
respectively. These amino acids, their amides, and carbamate were the apparent point of entry for 
N atoms, as ammonium, into ancient metabolic pathways, including those leading to nucleobase 
(Fig. 1) and a-amino acid synthesis (Davis, 2013a). Pathways branching from the citrate cycle, 
operating in the reverse direction under early Earth conditions (Wachtershauser, 1992), produce 
nucleobase precursor amino acids. Invariant and nearly invariant terminal-carboxyls of RCC 
components conform with initial attachment to a pre-RNA scaffold/cofactor (Davis, 2013a). It is the 
vestige of a cofactor attachment site in metabolites within the RCC and its branching pathways that 
links this source of amino acids to the evolution of RNA and genetic code. 

Base sequence identity among ‘pre-species-divergence’ tRNA established that amino acids from 
the same synthesis family charged phylogenetically related tRNA species (Davis, 2008, 2011). It is 
evident from this that tRNA had initially acted also as a cofactor in amino acid synthesis, in addition 
to its familiar role as an adaptor during translation. Early, dual function adaptor/cofactor tRNA 
molecules provided a mechanism for coordinating genetic code formation with the growth of amino 
acid synthesis pathways (Davis, 1999, 2006, 2008, 2009). Pre-divergence tRNA cognate with 
‘short-path’ amino acids, alanine, Ala 2 , and serine, Ser 4 , displayed significant identity with tRNA Asn 
(Davis, 2013b). Since RCC metabolites and amino acid pathway intermediates alike bear an 
invariant carboxyl, pyruvate (Pyr) and PGA family amino acids - Ala 2 , Val 5 and Ser 4 , Gly 5 , Cys 5 , 

2 Includes ornithine, Orn 6 , an a-amino acid intermediate of end-product/incorporated residue, arginine 9 . 
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respectively - identified as precursors in pre-RNA metabolism, thus appeared to derive originally 
from OA, as an upstream precursor from Pyr and PGA, with a polyribotide cofactor. A 2’- or 3’- 
hydroxyl of the 3’-terminal ribose in the putative cofactor seemingly bonded with the a-carboxyl of 
an amino acid or intermediate, as in tRNA. The time of entry of a pre-RNA amino acid into the early 
code occurred no sooner than the tRNA takeover of an early polyribotide-dependent amino acid 
pathway. This, in turn, occurred no sooner than the inferred diversification of the cognate tRNA 
species from tRNA Asn . Genetic code structure establishes that the time order of amino acid entry to 
the code correlates strongly with the number of post-‘branch point’ reaction steps required for 
synthesis (Davis, 1999, 2006, 2009, 2011). 

Columnwise increments in mean post-‘branch point’ path-length, from 1.5 — > 4.0 — > 5.0 — > 7.0 
steps in the transition from NAN — > NCN — > NGN — > NUN triplets (Fig. 2), show expansion from the 
initial N-fixers/donors code, encoding four amino acids (Asp 1 , Glu 1 , Asn 2 , Gin 2 ), a STOP signal, with 
16 NAN triplets, proceeded in a rather compact, error-minimizing manner (reducing lethal mutations 
to any of 48 nonsense triplets). With successive tRNA anticodon mid-base substitutions driving 
code expansion, amino acids sharing the same precursor (branch-point metabolite), and related 
adaptor/cofactor tRNA, acquired codons in the same code row; clarifying the source (Davis. 2006) 
of codon 5’-base invariance among synthetically related amino acids (Taylor and Coates, 1989). 

Aspartate 1 and Gin 2 differ in the role they play in nucleobase synthesis and this exemplifies a 
range of disparities between them that has its origin long before the RNA era. In addition to different 
N-donor modes (Fig. 1 ), a wide difference exists in the number of kinds of amino acid species 
contributed to the code by Asp 1 versus Glu 1 : 14 vs. 2 (Davis, 2013a). This outcome fits with Asp 
serving as a precursor, while Glu 1 , and its amide Gin 2 , were mainly N donors. A 200-fold faster rate 
of Asp-tRNA Asn and Glu-tRNA Gln amidation by Glu 1 (Sheppard, 2007), illustrated this. Glutamine 2 
efficacy as an N donor, in fact, predates the appearance of enzymes (Nakada and Weinhouse, 
1953). Distinct classes of synthetase charge tRNA Asp and tRNA GIU (Eriani et al., ), and Asp-tRNA- 
IA Asn and Glu-tRNA-ID Gln core structure groups 3 differ (Saks and Sampson, 1995; Davis, 2008). 

3 

Roman numerals and upper case letters identify the tRNA core structure group. 
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Their frequency in fossil proteins also changes in opposite directions with phylogenetic depth 
(Brooks et al., 2002). From the spectrum of differences between Asp 1 and Glu 1 , and their amides, 
the extra C atom in the Glu 1 side chain has had far-reaching consequences for evolution. 

Table 1 lists pre-RNA amino acid precursors in nucleobase and coenzyme A (CoA) synthesis, 
and other related amino acids. They form on paths extending only 1 to 5 steps and, consistent with 


Table 1 . Triplet clusters encoding pre-RNA amino acids 1 


Amino 

Acids 2 

Pre- 

cursor 

Triplet cluster 3 

Abiotic sources 4 

NAN GNN GAN 

meteorite discharge 

Asp 1 

+ 

Nucleobase precursors + related amino acids 

+ - - +(r) +(r) 

Asn 2 

- 

+ 

- 

Glu 1 

- 

+ - - 

+ (r) +(r) 

Gin 2 

+ 

+ - - 

- 

Gly 5 

+ 

+ 

+ (a) +(a) 

Asp 1 


Coenzyme A precursors + related amino acids 

+ - - +(r) +(r) 

p -Ala 2 

- 

- 


Val 5 

+ 

+ 

+ (r) +(r) 

Ser 4 

- 

+ 

+(r) 

Cys 5 

+ 

+ 

NR 


1 Drawn from mid-stage genetic code (Davis, 1999, 2006). 

2 Superscripts denote number of post-‘branch point’ reaction steps in 
reconstructed tRNA-dependent synthesis pathway (Davis, 2013a). 

3 Overbars indicate excluded row (GNN) and column (NAN) in Fig. 2 code map. 

4 Based on results in Kvenvolden et al. (1970) and Miller and Orgel (1974) 
r, racemic mixture; a, achiral; NR, no sulfur-containing reagent. 


expectation, acquired codons in the ancient NAN and GNN triplet clusters of the mid-stage code 
(Fig. 2). Non-encoded CoA precursor, |3-Ala 2 , results on decarboxylation of Asp 1 , in a variation of an 
abiotic reaction (Doctor and Oro, 1972). Amino acids with chiral centers, from abiotic sources, are 
racemic, or nearly racemic (Breslow, 2011), in contrast to the homochirality of protein residues. This 
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strongly points to early involvement of self-organizing reaction mechanisms in the emergence of 
life, and it distances abiotic sources from this process. 

3. Tandem invariants as evidence of pre-RNA pyrimidine cofactors 

An Asp moiety a-carboxyl, acquired by pyrimidine synthesis intermediates in a reaction with 
carbomyl-P (Fig. 3), is retained unaltered until ortidine synthesis at step-4. Early intermediates in 
pyrimidine synthesis thus resemble those in amino acid synthesis pathways, where nearly all 
intermediates bear an invariant a-carboxyl. Genetic code structure and phylogenetics of tRNA 
species preceding the Last Common Ancestor (LCA) indicate that the a-carboxyl initially served as 
a tRNA cofactor attachment site, during synthesis of its cognate amino acid (Davis, 2008). The 
protein takeover of amino acid synthesis accounts for elimination of most tRNA cofactors. tRNA 
cofactors were virtually universal initially, from the ubiquity of amino acid synthesis intermediates 
bearing a free a-carboxyl group. It appears likely that the pre-RNA cofactor attached to Asp 1 was a 
polyribotide forerunner of the tRNA scaffold, given the amino acid a-carboxyl bonds to the 2’- or 3’- 
hydroxyl of its 3’-terminal ribose. 

A second pathway invariant, ribose-5-P (RP), can be seen to attach to uridine by a C1’:N1 bond, 
at step-4. This signals attachment of a second cofactor. Decarboxylation eliminates the first 
invariant, together with its putative cofactor, in the next step of the reaction sequence. Attachment 
of RP provides direct evidence for a polyribotide cofactor in the nascent pyrimidine synthesis 
pathway. The RP platform in purine synthesis is likewise attributed to attachment of a pre-RNA, 
polycarbotide cofactor. 

The cofactor exchange in pyrimidine synthesis resembles a ‘hand-off in a cofactor relay. A similar 
molecular mechanism, involving a tRNA cofactor exchange, has been found to account for 
anomalous triplet and tRNA assignments to Leu 8 and Arg 9 in the genetic code (Davis, 2013a). 

A shift in cofactor attachment site from uridine C6 to N1 occurs in the transition. Consequently, 
this shift accommodates formation of a double-helix, replicative-form of RNA and, significantly, of 
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uridine'(ribQ§yl-P) n 


Fig. 3. Tandem invariants linked to a pre-RNA cofactor exchange in the pyrimidine synthesis 
pathway. Aspartate a-carboxyl is invariant from steps-1 to -4. At step-4, RP forms a Cl :N 1 bond 
with orotate and remains invariant thereafter. The a-carboxyl is deleted at the next step, resulting in 
a tandem distribution of path invariants. An exchange of pre-RNA cofactors, inferred to be the RNA 
polyribotide scaffold, accompanies the shift in cofactor attachment site to uridine N1. The exchange 
is thus conducive to double-helix formation. RDP and RTP designate ribosyl-di- and tri-phosphate. 
Orange, first invariant; green, proposed initial cofactor; blue, second invariant and cofactor 
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pre-RNA intermediates (Bernhardt and Sandwick, 2014). 

The cofactor exchange in pyrimidine synthesis resembles a hand-off in a cofactor relay. A 
similar molecular mechanism, involving a tRNA cofactor exchange, has been found to account for 
anomalous triplet and tRNA assignments to Leu 8 and Arg 9 in the genetic code (Davis, 2013a). 


4. Carbotide era peptide synthesis 

(i) Amino acid activation and aminoacylation 

The participation of a small number of carbotide era amino acids in nucleobase synthesis (§3) 
raises the possibility that single-residue or random sequence oligopeptide were synthesized in the 
pre-RNA synthesis. A chain of 2 - 8 y-linked glutamyl residues attached to THF (Schomburg, 2012), 
for instance, appears likely to have originated in the pre-RNA era, as Glu 1 , together with Gin 2 , 
predate the genetic code (§2). A-rich codons in the XAN (X, coding site) triplet cluster (Fig. 2) 
formed the first genetic code, in the path-distance model (Davis, 1999, 2006). This is consistent 
with formation of single residue or random (Asp, Glu, Asn, Gin) sequence oligopeptides in pre-code 
translation of a poly(A) template. Reaction paths in amino acid activation, cofactor acylation, and 
condensation provide additional evidence for pre-RNA peptide synthesis. 

X-ray diffraction from the aspartyl-tRNA synthetase active-site of the archaeon thermophile 
Pyrococcus kodakaraensis at a resolution of 1 .9 A (Schmitt et al., 1998) indicate that amino acid 
activation proceeded via formation of a transient pentavalent a-P atom (Fig. 4A). It resolves into an 
activated amino acid (aminoacyl-ribosyl-5-monophosphate, in carbotide terms) with pyrophosphate 
(PP) release. There is no apparent nucleobase (adenine) participation in the reaction, supporting a 
pre-RNA origin of amino activation. 
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Fig. 4. Amino acid activation and cofactor aminoacylation with carbotide based reaction paths. A. 
High-resolution tRNA synthetase x-ray diffraction (Schmitt et al. 1998) indicates a transient penta- 
coordinated a-P atom of a ribotide-triphosphate bonds to the nucleophilic amino acid a-carboxyl O 
atom during activation. The transition state resolves into an aminoacyl-ribosyl-monophosphate and 
pyrophosphate molecule. No direct nucleobase participation is evident. Interactions stabilizing the 
transition state appear in the box above. Synthetase residues ( Pyrococcus kodakaraensis 
numbering) and Mg 2+ help neutralize the a-P group negative charge. Acylation of cofactor 
(poly(ribosyl-P)) with phosphorylated-Asp follows attack by a nucleophilic O atom, at ribose C3, on 
the activated amino acid carbonyl atom (a-carboxyl). Asp transfer to a carbotide cofactor results, as 
the transient penta-coordinated P atom bond with the amino acid is severed. Residue interactions 
stabilizing the acylation transition state derive from X-ray diffraction of Escherichia coli aspartyl- 
tRNA synthetase (Eiler et al. 1999). Orange lines, carbotide era interactions, include nucleobase 
precursors, a hydroxyl-bearing amino acid, and metal ion. Blue lines signify post-carbotide era 
interactions. Curved arrows show direction of electron flow. B. Tamura-Schimmel (2006) mini-helix 
RNA synthetase remodeled as a carbotide synthetase, comprising mini-ladder, binding, and 
charged strands, containing a binary sequence of H-bonded pentosyl-P monomers. C. Depicts 
putative H-bonds between counter-oriented (L, left; R, right) 2-keto-pentol (ribulose-1,5-bis- 
phosphate) monomers. Cl and C5 atoms are indicated, with the lower sugar-P bound, by charge 
attraction, to a cationic mineral surface. D. D-ribofuran monomer pair with 04..H-C2 bonds (2-4 
bonding edge), with anti-parallel P groups at C3 and C5 (3-5 scaffold edge). These molecular 
models were made with Facio 18.1.1 (Suenaga, 2005) and optimized with the Gamess software 
package (Schmidt et al., 1993), based on restricted Hartree-Fock fragment molecular orbital 
calculations. White, H atom; red, O; yellow, P; C atoms not visible. Bar length, lA. 


Transition state stabilization by synthetase residues and Mg 2+ ions (Zurek et al., 2004) is critical for 
activation. Sugar-phosphate era interactions involving nucleobase precursor amino acids, or 
hydroxyl-bearing residue, contribute to stabilization of the transition state. Interactions with the 
positively charged Arg-214 and -368 guanidinium group occur (P. kodakaraensis residue numbers) 
A reconstructed carbotide era reaction path would require a metal ion, or substituted sugar, such as 
glucosamine, instead, to neutralize the negatively charged a-P group in the transition state. 

High-resolution x-ray diffraction from the synthetase active site (Eiler et al., 1999) indicate 
aminoacylation follows an attack by a nucleophilic 03 atom of the 3-terminus ribose in the poly(RP) 
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scaffold of a tRNA cofactor, on an a-carbonyl atom in the activated amino acid (Fig. 4A). Transfer of 
an amino acid to its polycarbotide scaffold results, when the transient pentavalent P atom bond with 
Asp is severed. Synthetase interactions stabilizing the aminoacylation transition state are from the 
sugar-phosphate era, in the sense that they involve a nucleobase precursor or hydroxyl-bearing 
residue, apart from those with Arg-217 ( Escherichia coli numbering). From the present perspective, 
this residue displaced an earlier, positively charged carbotide era molecule within the initial 
aminoacylation active site. 

Tamura and Schimmel (2006) demonstrated aminoacylation of a mini-RNA helix under protein- 
free conditions, in silico. This followed incubation of a ternary complex comprising mini-helix, 
oligonucleotide bearing an activated amino acid, and binding-strand complementary to both mini- 
helix and charged oligonucleotide. With no evidence of direct nucleobase participation in the 
synthetase-catalyzed reaction (Fig. 4A), aminoacylation could be anticipated to proceed under 
carbotide era conditions. Figure 4B depicts a model carbotide synthetase. It substitutes a folded 
poly(RP) molecule, with a complementary H-bonded binary sequence, for the quaternary 
ribonucleobase sequence of the Tamura-Schimmel synthetase. Left (L) and right (R) oriented IH- 
bonded ribulose-1,5-bisphosphate pairs, linked by a poly-P scaffold, illustrate an open configuration 
pentol monomer pair in Fig. 4C. A cyclic pentol-phosphate monomer pair is exemplified by H 
bonded (3-D-ribose molecules in Fig. 4D. Anti-parallel P-groups, on the ‘3-5’ ribose edge, link 
monomers in each poly((3-D-ribosyl-phosphate) strand. H-bonds on the ‘04 -H02’ edge specifically 
bind L and R oriented ribose monomers (Fig. 4D). It is noteworthy that the double helix utilizes the 
‘3-5’ pentose edge of its poly(|3-D-pentosyl-phosphate) scaffold for phosphorylation, since this 
leaves the pentose ‘04-H02’ edge, in the proposed carbozyme, available for folding through H- 
bond formation. 

(ii) Amino acid condensation 

Polypeptide chain extension at the peptidyl transfer (PT) center, in the large ribosomal subunit, 
entails a transient proton shuttle between the incoming amino acid a-amine, positively polarized 
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carbonyl C atom, in the terminal polypeptide residue, and ribose 03 atom in its cofactor scaffold 
(Fig. 5). Formation of a transient H-bond between O atoms at ribose C2, in the P-site cofactor, and 
incoming amino acid carboxyl catalyzes amino acid condensation (Gindulyte et al. , 2007). H -bonds 
between ribose C2 hydroxyl in nucleobases C2063, A2451, and U2584 (E. coli numbering) and 
terminal ribose 02 atom of the P-site cofactor, or screening water molecule, stabilize the transition 
state (Rodnina et al. 2007). In addition, C2063 and A2451 nucleobases H-bond with an active-site 
water molecule. On substituting them with equivalent polycarbotide interactions, the reaction path in 
peptide bond synthesis is seen to conform with a sugar-phosphate era process (Fig. 5). 

Phylogenetic analysis of ribosome structure, at atomic resolution, revealed ribosome evolution 
proceeded by accretion, commencing at the universal PT center (Petrov et al., 2014). A symmetry 
in the (protein-free) active site led Agmon and her associates (Agmon et al., 2005, 2009; 

Davidovich et al., 2009) to propose that ‘pre-proto-ribosome’ A and P site ribozymes, with a shared 
stem-loop-stem configuration, cooperatively catalyzed initial peptide synthesis. Identification of this 
symmetry agreed with an A and P site symmetry (Davis, 1999) inferred from initiation codon 5’-base 


Fig. 5. Pre-RNA peptide bond formation. A transient proton shuttle is shown to form the peptide 
bond. The reaction is initiated when a proton from 02 is donated to its vicinyl (leaving) 03 atom in 
the terminal ribose of a polycarbotide cofactor at the putative carbosome P-site. There is a 
simultaneous transfer of a proton from the a-amino group of an incoming amino acid at the A site. 
An attack by its nucleophilic NH 2 group on the positively polarized ester carbon forms the peptide 
bond, to extend the homologous or, conceivably, pre-RNA code heterologous polypeptide chain 
(Trobro and Aqvist, 2005; Rodnina et al, 2006; Gindulyte at al., 2007). Hydroxyl formation at C3, in 
the leaving cofactor ribose, accompanied by incorporation of the new amino acid with concurrent 
translocation of the poly(ribotide) cofactor from A to P sites. Orange and blue lines respectively 
mark pre- and post-carbotide era interactions, as in Fig. 4. Nucleobase sites (E. coli numbering) 
mark stabilizing interactions. Ancestral A- and P-site peptidyl transferase (PT) ribozymes identified 
by Agmon et al. (2009) and Davidovich et al. (2009) have been remodeled as carbozymes, with 
known PT:tRNA interaction sites shown. 
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degeneracy analogous to internal codon 3’-base degeneracy (Crick, 1966). Folded poly(pentosyl- 
phosphate) carbozymes (Fig. 4C, 4D), similar to those reconstructed from A and P site ribozymes 
(Fig. 5), according to these findings, catalyzed condensation of nucleobase precursor amino acids 
(§3) in the pre-RNA era. 

5. Ribozymes as a blueprint for carbozyme catalysis 

Figure 6A(i) and (ii) depict cleavage and ligation steps in the self-excision of a spacer sequence 
within a poly(RP) strand, based on the group I intron mechanism. Both reactions proceed through 
formation of a transient pentavalent P atom, with coordinately bonded active site (Mg 2+ A , Mg 2+ C ) and 
peripheral (Mg 2+ E ) metal ions stabilizing the transition state (Stahley and Strobel, 2005; Cochrane et 
al., 2007; Forconi et al., 2007). With a carbotide vintage reaction path in this process, and equally 
early paths characterizing the activation and acylation steps of peptide synthesis (§4), the pre-RNA 
era had significant molecular diversity. This does not imply, however, that the group I intron 
preceded RNA, or the LCA (Haugen et al., 2005). Intron splicing mechanisms of various kinds are, 
however, widely distributed among different phyla, raising the possibility of an early origin of some 
form of intron splicing and, possibly, lateral transfer. As the group I intron utilizes a mechanism of 
cis-acting pre-protein catalysis, it illustrates a form of pre-cell compartmentalization, with 
fundamental implications for the origin of life. 

Riboswitch responsiveness to the product of an encoded enzyme, exemplified by glmS, a 
glucosamine-6-phosphate (GlcN6P) binding ribozyme, located in an untranslated region of the 
GlcN6P synthetase gene transcript, expands the range of ribozyme functions (Winkler et al., 2004). 
It also enlarges the potential scope of carbozymes. Figure 6B depicts the GlcN6P dependent 
autolysis of a poly(RP) strand by a carbotide model glmS. Molecular dynamical and force field 
calculations revealed an ammonium group in the glmS active site (Banas et al., 2010) served as a 
general acid during catalysis, donating a proton to 05 in the leaving ribose (05’@G1 in glmS). 
Involvement of a proton donor in the glmS catalyzed reaction distinguishes it from the foregoing 
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C. Self-replicating 
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Fig. 6. Ribozyme and pre-ribozyme catalysis. A. Self-splicing of a binary carbotide strand based on the group I intron. Spacer-segment 
excision within a strand of complementary H-bonded left (L) and right (R) oriented ribosyl-P monomers (see Fig. 4d). (i) Cleavage at the 5- 
segment*spacer junction (5’-exon*intron junction in group I intron) on alignment on an internal guide sequence (IGS). A transient penta- 
coordinate P atom forms at the L-1/R1 link (U-1/A in RNA; indicated by blue letters), as in Azoarcus sp. pre-tRNA lle intron active site 
(Stahley and Strobel, 2005). Transesterification links 3’-hydroxyl of bound exogenous R-oriented ribose (exo-G) to 5-terminus of a 
spacer*3-segment (intron*3’-exon), freeing H03 at 5-segment 3-terminus, (ii) 5- and 3-segment ligation follows attachment of latter 5- 
phosphate to former ribose 03, releasing spacer and terminal R ribose (intron wG) via a transient penta-coordinated-P. Tetrahymena 
group I intron active site nucleotides (Hougland et al. 2006) are shown. B. Glucosamine-6-phosphate bearing carbozyme self-cleavage, as 
in T. tercongenesis glmS riboswitch (Klein et al., 2007). Curved arrows depict electron flows. Cofactor amide contributes a proton in C5 
hydroxyl formation (Banas et al., 2010) in downstream ribose (at glmS G1) at cleavage site. A ribosyl cyclic mono-phosphate forms 
upstream (at A-1 in glmS). Orange and blue broken lines apply as in Fig. 4. Magnesium 24 ion interactions are based on Bacillus anthracis 
active site (Cochrane et al., 2007). C. Pre-RNA replication is based on that by artificial class I RNA ligase, in silico (Attwater et al., 2013). 
Ligase active site studies (Shechner et al., 2009; Sgrignani and Magistrato, 2010) furnish evidence for interactions shown. Non-bonding O 
atoms of G1 (3- and y-phosphoryl groups H bond to C30 and C47 amide, respectively, with direct effect on ribozyme catalytic efficiency. 
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carbotide cleavage reactions (Fig. 4A, 6A). Cofactor capacity to produce a novel, efficient reaction 
path is also apparent. The glmS reaction path, nonetheless, remains of carbotide vintage, for the 
ribose 2-OH, of A-1 , initiates the reaction with a nucleophilic attack on a non-bonded O atom of the 
scissile phosphate, to produce a ribosyl cyclic phosphate. Ribozyme nucleobases G1, G65, and 
G40 (Thermoanaerobacter tencongenesis numbering) play a key role in positioning both cofactor 
and 2’OH group in an in-line configuration conducive to cleavage (Klein et al. 2007). Any pre-RNA 
model of the glmS ribozyme will require equivalent carbotide binding interactions. 

Obtaining an Ll-ligase derived ribozyme polymerase (202 nt.) capable of replicating an RNA 
strand longer than itself (Attwateret al., 2013) established that RNA could, in principle, self-replicate 
prior to the appearance of proteins. Figure 6c depicts a carbotide model of the Ll-ligase active site 
with relevant nucleobases and metal ions identified by Sgrignani and Magistrato (2012), in a 
quantum mechanical/molecular dynamical analysis of the active site structure identified by 
Shechner et al. (2009). Extension of a poly(RP) strand by condensation with an RTP molecule is an 
intrinsically carbotide process. Amides of ligase nucleobases C30 and C47, however, stabilize the 
transition state through H bonds to non-bonding O atoms of the (3 and y phosphates. A carbotide 
era polymerase would plainly need to provide alternatives to the nucleobase proton donors. 

6. Discussion 

6. 1 Pre-RNA pathway invariants as polycarbotide cofactor attachment sites 
The pattern of invariants among nucleobase intermediates (§3) parallels that found in amino acid 
synthesis pathways (Davis, 2008, 2013). Thus, the role of tRNA in contributing to a-carboxyl 
ubiquity within amino acid synthesis pathways provided a framework for interpreting similar features 
in nascent nucleobase pathways. In particular, an invariant ribotide in the pathways for purine and 
post-orotate pyrimidine synthesis duplicated a-carboxyl invariance among amino acid 
intermediates. By extension, a polyribotide cofactor could be inferred to have participated in pre- 
RNA nucleobase synthesis. 

Prior to attachment of RP to ortidine, at step 4, pyrimidine synthesis intermediates were noted to 
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retain an Asp a-carboxyl (Fig. 3). Hence, orotidine had dual invariants: a ribotide at N1 and an 
earlier a-carboxyl at C6. Dual invariants are also a feature of Leu 8 and Arg 9 synthesis: a-isopropyl- 
malate (step-5, Leu 8 path) and arginine-succinate (step-8, Arg 9 path). Significantly, both amino 
acids have tRNA and codons unlike those of synthetically related amino acids: tRNA-ll Leu isospecies 
read UUR, CUN vs. tRNA-IA Ala GCN, tRNA-IA’ Val GUN, while tRNA-IA Arg isospecies read AGR, CGN 
vs. tRNA-ID Gln CAR, tRNA-ID Pro CCN, tRNA-ID His CAY. Elimination of the initial invariant a-carboxyl 
in both nascent tRNA-dependent amino acid synthesis pathways, combined with retention of the 
second invariant a-carboxyl, directly conformed with an exchange of tRNA cofactors. This 
exchange, at a mid-point in the sequence of reactions leading to synthesis, provided an explanation 
for their anomalous cofactor and codon assignments (Davis, 2013a). Based on these findings, a- 
carboxyl deletion at step-5 in pyrimidine synthesis, combined with ribotide retention, conforms with 
the exchange of a pre-RNA cofactor. As the initial pre-RNA cofactor was attached at orotidine C6, 
discarding it, while retaining the second cofactor at N1, shifted the cofactor attachment site (C6 — > 
N1). This shift resulted in a change compatible with poly(nucleobase/ribotide-scaffold) double-helix 
formation. The putative cofactor exchange is thus seen to be a step toward forming the 
(pre)polynucleotide replicative-form. Purine synthesis on an RP platform (vestige of polyribotide 
cofactor/scaffold), attached at N9, provides added support for this interpretation. 

6.2 Design features of polycarbotides 

Beyond substantiating the presence of pre-RNA cofactors in nascent nucleobase pathways, 
parallels between the distribution of invariants in nucleobase and amino acid synthesis left early 
cofactor structure and function largely unresolved. Occurrence of a ribotide platform in purine and 
pyrimidine synthesis makes it likely that the Asp moiety cofactor, in pyrimidine synthesis, was a 
forerunner of the tRNA polyribotide scaffold. This raises a question concerning the nature of identity 
elements within a polycarbotide cofactor. Recognition of Asp-tRNA Asn and Glu-tRNA Gln by a 
macromolecular ribonucleoprotein transamidosome (Blaise et al. 2010), responsible for amidation 
of Asp 1 or Glu 1 in each misacylated tRNA species, derives from specific nucleobases in the Asp- 
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tRNA Asn and Glu-tRNA Gln sequence (Bailly et al., 2006). Thus, the polyribotide cofactor attached to 
Asp (Fig. 3) evidently contained identity elements to recruit pyrimidine-specific carbozymes. This 
introduces the first carbotide design feature: 

Complex monomer sequence 

Structural and catalytic RNA molecules self-assemble into folded configurations stabilized by H 
bonds on the Watson-Crick, Hoogsteen, and sugar edge (Leontis and Westhof, 2001;Tamura and 
Holbrook, 2002), in addition to coordinate bonds with divalent metal ions. Naked RNA zipper 
interactions employ sugar-to-sugar H bonds, consistent with pre-RNA information bearing 
sequences in polycarbotides. As in RNA, furthermore, functional polycarbotides necessarily 
incorporate a second design feature: 

Functional tertiary structure 

Carbotide-centered transition states in ribozyme-catalyzed reactions (Sponer at al., 2012) were 
seen to span activation in peptide synthesis to ligase condensation during RNA replication (§4, 6). 
Carbocentricity in these reactions supports polycarbotide catalysis, contingent upon self-annealing 
into a functional structure. It also implies that a broad range of reactions originated in the pre-RNA, 
sugar-P era. For evolution from carbozyme to ribozyme catalyzed reactions, carbozymes, like 
ribozymes, required a third feature: 

A replicative-form 

Notwithstanding their capacity to form functional tertiary structures, protein residue sequences 
plainly lack a replicative-form, consistent with the post-RNA origin of protein synthesis. Synthesis of 
a simple pre-RNA oligopeptide, for this reason, would the require encoding by an early self- 
propagating polycarbotide. 

Figure 7 shows a set of increasingly advanced model polycarbotide self-propagators. Indicative of 
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Fig. 7. Evolution of replication based on the distribution of path invariants, (a) Aldotetrose cleavage between C2 and C3 (arrow), in a spontaneous 
retro-aldol formose reaction, yields two molecules of a 2C self-propagating sugar, GO. (b) Ladder-like molecule formed with a metabolite in 
autocatalytic RPC, pentose RuBP, bearing invariant phosphates at each terminus. Carboxylation at C2 produces CKAP - the replicative form [rf] of 
the RPC polymer. A retro-aldol type reaction cleaves CKABP between C2 and C3 to yield two PGA monomers, (c) A binary RuBP/gap sequence 
attached to a poly(P) scaffold forms a transmissible encoding mechanism, (d) An RuBP ladder with stereo-specific H bonds (02**H-03) between 
complementary strands of anti-parallel keto-pentol pairs, oriented left (L) and right (R). Replication of this duplex severs comparatively low energy H- 
bonds. (e) (B-D-Ribose, formed by ribulose cyclization, H bonded (02-H*»04) on its 2-4 edge with a counter-oriented ribose monomer, in 
complementary anti-parallel polyribotide chains, linked by 3-5 edge phosphate bonds, (f) Autocatalytic RCC intermediates, including Citrate (Cit) and 
OA, have an invariant carboxyl at each terminus, indicative of parallel polyribotide scaffolds; Co A likewise has an invariant ribosyl-P in its synthesis 
pathway (§7.3). A polymeric form of the RCC shows Cit cleavage at C2-C3 (orange arrow) leads to two OA, making it a 4C self-propagator, (g) Type 
A RNA with H bonded, purine:pyrimidine base pairs on anti-parallel (3-D-ribose-P scaffolds; the pentotide is an invariant in nucleobase synthesis. 
Each model replicator was constructed as specified in Fig. 4. 
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pre-RNA polycarbotide replication (Davis, 2012), each terminus of RPC intermediates contains an 
invariant phosphate. In addition, RuBP cleavage produces two PGA molecules, with a new PGA 
synthesized every three cycle rotations, making the RPC a C0 2 driven autocatalytic cycle and, at 
polymer scale, a replication cycle. As RPC components include by-products and phosphorylated 
intermediates of the formose cycle (Davis, 2006, 2013), characterized by a 1C driver (Breslow, 

1959; Benner et al., 2010) and 2C sugar self-propagator (Fig. 7a), it is the apparent source of RPC 
3C carbotide intermediates. 

Figure 7b shows the RPC polypentotide is a ladder-like molecule with polyphosphate scaffolds 
cross-linked by cycle intermediates (Fig. 7b). Interspersing crosslinks and gaps produces a simple, 
transmissible, non-repeating binary sequence (Fig. 7c). Even this simple polycarbotide could, in 
principle, duplicate the function of a Tamura-Schimmel model RNA synthetase (Fig. 4b). 

6.3 Compartmentalization, connectivity, and complexity 

Back-tracking from bacteria and archaea populating the deepest branches in the tree of life, typified 
by Aquifex and Methanopyrus with genomes of only 1 .55 to 1 .69 million DNA bp, leads to a 
protocell as last common ancestor (LCA). Compartmentalization of the constituents of life within a 
bounded, microscopic, thermodynamically open, self-propagating antecedent undoubtedly occurred 
during prokaryote evolution. Not surprisingly, construction of a viable RNA-based protocell is 
currently a work in progress (Service, 2013). Archaea and bacteria membranes respectively contain 
phospholipids with an L- or D-phosphoglycerol scaffold and dual ether-linked, possibly branched, 
isoprenoid chains or acyl-linked unbranched fatty acid chains (Kates, 1977, Woese, 1987). This 
prompts the question: which came first? While archaea and bacteria undoubtedly shared a common 
ancestor before their membranes and a number of other features diverged, the possibility arises 
they diversified from a pre-membrane ancestor. 

A degree of pre-membrane compartmentalization, with highly restricted spatial freedom, is 
exhibited by the cis-acting ribozymes that catalyze the reactions depicted in Fig. 6. Tracking- 
forward from the set of model replicators in Fig. 7, with spatial freedom restricted by cis-acting 
catalysis, leads to visualizing the LCA as a self-replicating polymer-complex. Ribosomes, 
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transamidosomes (Blaise et al 2010), and the viral replication complex (Nagy and Pogany, 2012) 
individually form an integrated set of polymers that acts as macromolecular machine. Amino acid 
synthesis pathways during code formation provide additional evidence of functional polymer- 
complexes. 

Takeover, on-block, of a four-step reaction sequence in the Val 5 path, occurred during formation 
of the lie 7 synthesis pathway (Davis, 1999), and this indicates the Val 5 path incorporated a cassette 
of ribozymes, or synthesome particle (Davis, 2013a). Restriction of amino acid incorporation to the 
end-product, in a pathway with a-amino acid intermediates, as in the synthesis of Asp^derived 
amino acids, Thr 6 , lie 7 , and Met 7 (dicarboxylated a-amino acid intermediates in Lys 10 synthesis 
discounted), is also indicative of synthesome involvement. End-product incorporation also accounts 
for allocation of a codon 4-set, GCN, to Arg 9 at stage-ill in code formation (restricted to doublet 
allocation on amino acid overprinting of pre-assigned codon 4-sets). It was apparently assigned 
initially to Orn 6 , an a-amino acid intermediate, at stage-ll (expansion through 4-set allocation). In 
principle, functional replisomes could defer membrane encapsulation, and protocell formation, until 
complexity levels were adequate for cell division. The membrane is seen here as one of a number 
of functional (non-replicating) structures produced by a complex polymer, whose monomer 
sequence encodes an algorithm for self-propagation, subject to the constraints of its own 
complexity and forces driving propagation. 

Path invariants motivated the proposition that RPC components were polycarbotide monomers, in 
the pre-RNA era (Davis, 2012). Embedding them within a negatively charged polycarbotide 
conforms with the RPC initially occurring on a cationic mineral surface. Strand separation during 
poly-RPC replication (Fig. 7b) follows cleavage of the C2:C3 bond within the gem-diol form of 2- 
carboxy-3-keto-arabinose-1 ,5-bisphosphate (CKABP), in a retro-aldol type reaction (Safont et al., 
2000). This is an extension of the mechanism responsible for spontaneous cleavage of the 
aldotetrose C2:C3 bond (Figs. 7a), to produce two GO molecules, in the aqueous phase formose 
cycle (Breslow, 1959). Thereafter, double strand molecules with counter-oriented RuP, or RP, 
monomers (Figs. 7d,e), respectively stabilized by sets of (02««H-03, 03-H**02) or (02-H**04, 
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04-H-02) 4 H bonds (Ulyanov and James 2010), evolved in this scenario. They can be anticipated, 

from the physicochemical principles governing evolution (Davis. 1996, 1998, 2000), to have 

enhanced polycarbotide replicative and functional (structural, catalytic) properties. 

This depicts replication as the product of evolution by accretion, where the replicator at one stage 

became the scaffold for its successor, in a ‘piggy-back’-like mechanism: 

formose cycle: [aldotetrose, C2:C3] (Fig. 7a) — ► 

— ► RPC ladder: [RuP, C2:C3] polyphosphate scaffold, sugar/gap sequence (Fig. 7b, c) 

— ► poly(RuP) flat duplex: [RuP, 03-H«*02] poly(RuP) scaffold, L- RuP/R-RuP sequence (Fig. 7d) 

— ► poly(RP) flat duplex: [RP, 02-H**04] scaffold 3-5 edge, 2-4/4-2 RP-edge sequence (Fig. 7e) 

* RCC ladder: [Cit, C2:C3] poly(RP) scaffold, intermediates sequence (Fig.7f); 

— ► RNA coiled duplex: [A:U, G:C, N6-H-04 N1-H-N3, 06-H-N4 N1-H-N3 N2-H-02] poly(RP) 
scaffold, A,G,C,U sequence (Fig 7g). 

configurations listed refer to replicative-form; within brackets are molecule(s) and its bond severed 
during strand separation. 

Trans-acting RNA ligase with processivity, tC9Y, compartmentalized in a eutectic mixture of ice 
and water and tethered to a primer (Attwater et al. 2013), replicated an RNA strand longer than 
itself (202 nt). A Group I intron, on the other hand, utilizes a cis-acting ligase (Hougland et al. 2006). 
When taken together, early self-replication by RNA appears possible, giving added credence to the 
RNA World scenario (Gilbert, 1985). Since carbotide transients arise in the RNA ligase reaction 
(Fig. 6a), carbozyme catalyzed polycarbotide self-replication plausibly preceded ribozyme catalyzed 
RNA replication. Surface-bound, cis-acting polymeric catalysts would, in principle, avoid the 
randomness that de Duve and Miller (1991) saw as a kinetic impediment to the surface reaction 
system envisioned by Wachtershauser (1992). They also noted that favorable chain extension 
thermodynamics in a surface system elevated the risk of entrapment by irreversible adhesion to the 
surface. However, a polycarbotide replicator that self-annealed into a series of hairpin loops, 

4 Equivalent to strong pyranose 03-H«*05 (intra-chain) H bonds in cellulose (Poletto et al. 2013). 
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familiar from the duplex-avoidance strategy exhibited by competitively replicated variants in the Q(3 
replicase system (Davis 1995a, b, 1998), could likewise avoid surface entrapment. In addition to 
circumventing the de Duve-Miller restrictions, polymer formation provided a means to stabilize labile 
metabolites (Robinson et al., 1973, Davis, 2006), a significant feature at the origin of life under early 
Earth conditions (Yakhnin, 2013) 

Six inorganic C-fixing pathways are currently known for biomass formation in anaerobic 
prokaryotes (Fuchs, 2011): RPC, RCC, dicarboxylate/4-hydroxybutyrate cycle (DCHB), 3- 
hydroxypropionate/4-hydroxybutyrate cycle (HPHB), 3-hydroxypropionate bi-cycle (HPBC), and 
reductive acetyl-coenzyme A (RACA) pathway. Five of them, listed below as net reactions, are 
autocatalytic, with intermediates containing an invariant terminal phosphate or carboxyl, 


RPC: C0 2 + 2 ATP + 2H 2 0 + NADPH + H + + DHAP + GAP + [PGA] 

2 [PGA] + EP + NADP + 2ADP + 2P0 4 H" 

+ [-COOH] 

RCC: 3C0 2 + HCOs + 3 ATP + 3H 2 0 + 2 NADPH + NADH + 3H + 4Fd red + [OA] -©-* 

2[OA] + 4Fd 0X + 2NADP + + NAD + + 2ADP + AMP + 4P0 4 l-f' 

DCHB: C0 2 + HC0 3 " + 3ATP + 5H 2 0 + 3NADPH + 2NADH + 5H + + 2Fd red + CoA + [CH 3 COS-C 0 A] 
[ -COOH] 2 [CH 3 COS-CoA] + 2Fd 0X + 3NADP + + 2NAD + + ADP + 2AM P + 5P0 4 H' (1 ) 

[-COOH] 

HPHB: 2HC0 3 + 4 ATP + 5H 2 0 + 5NADPH + NADH + 6 H + CoA + [CH 3 COS-C 0 A] - 0 + 
2[CH 3 COS-CoA] + 5NADP + + NAD + + 2 ADP + 2 AM P + 6P0 4 hf' 

HPBC: 2HC0 3 " + 3ATP + 4H 2 0 + 3NADPH + 3H + + UQ 0X + CH 3 CH 2 COS-CoA + [CH 3 COS-C 0 A] 

[ "-0-^ ] 2[CH 3 COS-CoA] + CH 3 C=OCOOH + 3NADP + + UQ red + 2ADP + AMP + 4P0 4 H Z ' 

RACA: ATP + C0 2 + NADPH + NADH + 2H + + 2Fd red + THF * CH 3 -THF + ADP + PQ 4 H 2 + 2Fd 0X 



CH 3 -Co(lll)FeSP Co(l)FeSP 

r i 

C0 2 + 2Fd red + 2rf + CoA ► CH 3 OS-C 0 A + H 2 0 + 2Fd ox 


bold letters highlight an autocatalytic component or invariant group, and brackets signify an inferred 
polymer scaffold. The sixth inorganic C fixing pathway, RACA, contains two non-autocatalytic 
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cycles, for recovery of tetrahydrofolate (THF), in bacteria 5 , and Co 1+ -corrinoid-iron-sulfur protein 
(Co(l)FeSP). A linear reaction sequence, involving two Cl molecules, produces acetyl-CoA. 

Unlike the foregoing C-fixation cycles, the RACA pathway contributes either energy or biomass 
(Bar-Even et al., 2011). The former through conversion to acetyl-phosphate, recovering an ATP 
hydrolyzed in attaching formate to THF and indirectly through coupling an oxidation-reduction step, 
involving a THF derivative, to a membrane ATPase sodium pump. And, the latter follows from 
pyruvate formation. Formation of the RACA path early in the emergence of life (Martin and Russell, 
2007; Fuchs, 2011; Nitschke and Russell, 2013; Herschy et al. 2014; Sousa and Martin, 2014) is 
supported by: (i) its dual energy/biomass functionality; (ii) direct assimilation of reduced Cl 
substances (formate, CO); (iii) reliance on metalloproteins (carbon monoxide dehydrogenase, 
acetyl-CoA synthase, ferredoxin, Co 1+ or Co 3+ bearing corrinoid iron sulfur protein); (iv) participation 
in the autocatalytic generation of activated acetate by the DCHB, HPHB, and HPBC (Eqn. 1) and 
oxaloacetate by the RCC, together with (v) its role in the synthesis of fatty acids, sterols, and sugar, 
via pyruvate, among anaerobic chemolithotrophic prokaryotes. 

Reductive acetyl-CoA pathway antiquity, evident from its extensive connectivity, presupposes a 
pre-RNA antecedent. With acetate and adenine at the thioester and ribotide ends of CoA, 
respectively, nucleobase participation in any transfer reaction can be reasonably discounted. 
Deadenosine-acetyl-coenzyme A (acetyl-(3-mercaptoethylamine-pantothenate-5-diphospho-ribosyl- 
3-phosphate) is thus a likely antecedent; 

h 3 c h 2 h 2 h o h 2 h 2 h o h ch 3 o o o 

C-S - C- C- N- C- C- C- N- C- C- C- C- O-P-O-P-O- 5-ribose-3- O - P - O" (2) 

ii i i i i i i 

O HO CH 3 H 2 O" O" O" 

A phosphate at ribose-C3 in this molecule points to prior attachment to a polyribotide (§3). Earlier 
CoA antecedents, based on comparative genomics (Genschel, 2004), include 4’-phospho-N- 

5 Tetrahydromethanopterin (THMP) in archaea. 
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pantothenoylcysteine, that likewise bear a terminal phosphate suitable for a polyribotide scaffold. 
With amino acids L-Cys, L-Val, and L-Asp derived (3-Ala as precursors and an invariant attributed to 
a former scaffold, synthesis of CoA and its antecedents broadly resembles the nascent nucleobase 
pathway (§3). Use of an L-enantiomer of each amino acid precursor may be viewed as evidence 
that the nascent coenzyme pathway arose after a mechanism for homochirality had evolved. By 
forming the scaffold for synthesis of CoA and nuclebases, ribose evidently predated both. As ribose 
is a by-product of the RPC, this cycle appears to be of great antiquity. In accord with this it is 
uniquely independent of CoA among C fixing pathways (Eqn. 1). 

Intermediates in CoA dependent C-fixing pathways, RCC, DCHB, HPHB, and HPBC, differ from 
the RPC in having an invariant terminal carboxyl in place of phosphate. A carboxyl invariant also 
conforms, however, with the former anchoring of a polycarbotide;. bonding being through the 
scaffold hydroxyl, as in acylated tRNA. Invariant carboxyls at each terminus of RCC intermediates 
base the early cycle on a ladder-like replicator cross-linked by intermediates (Fig. 7f), analogous to 
the RPC. Direct and indirect (via metylmalyl-CoA) bicycle HPBC paths, from succinyl-CoA to acetyl- 
CoA, contain a similar pattern of terminal carboxyl, or carboxyl-CoA groups. More generally, each of 
the CoA dependent C-fixing cycles oscillates between acetyl-CoA and succinyl-CoA (Bar-Even et 
al. 2011), revealing them to be related. The number of distinct C-fixing metabolic cycles thus 
reduces to two: CoA dependent or independent. A subdivision in these cycles that can be most 
simply attributed to the former (RCC, DCHB, HPHB, HPBC) having evolved after CoA, while the 
latter (RPC) appeared some time before the coenzyme. The antiquity of the RPC, RCC, and RACA 
(THF form) is apparent from their occurrence in chemolithotropic bacteria (Bar-Even et al. 2011), 
with the RPC accounting for most C-fixation, among all species. 

Enzymes catalyzing THF/THMP dependent reduction of C0 2 to a methyl group differ between 
acetogenic bacteria and methanogenic archaea (Madden, 2000; Sousa and Martin, 2014). 

Evidently this part of the RACA path (Eqn. 1) arose independently, through convergent evolution, in 
each prokaryote domain, after they had diverged from the LCA. Homology between carbon 
monoxide dehydrogenase (CODH) and acetyl-CoA synthase (ACS), by contrast, implies acetyl-CoA 
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synthesis preceded prokaryote divergence. This dissociates evolution of the nascent RACA path 
from chemiosmotic energy generation and reduces it to a dependence on substrate level energy. It 
also leaves the initial source of the methyl group in acetyl-CoA synthesis unspecified, although 
geological sources (Etiope et al., 2011) would provide a plausible source. Even if the denitrifying 
methanotropy reaction sequence proposed by Nitschke and Russell (2013) preceded prokaryote 
divergence from the LCA, it would not place this non-autocatalytic pathway at the origin of 
metabolism. 

Activated thioacetic acid (CH 3 -CO-SCH 3 ) can form from carbon monoxide and methane thiol 
(CH 3 -SH) under simulated hydrothermal conditions (!00°C, 7 days), in the presence of a 
coprecipitated FeS and NiS slurry (Huber and Wachtershauser, 1997). Occurrence of FeS and NiS 
clusters in the active site of CODH and ACS invites the conjecture that a standard reaction, or 
reaction sequence, of this kind initiated the emergence of life. The residue sequence of these 
enzymes can be viewed as a folding algorithm that enables each active site to possess the required 
substrate specificity and metal ligands. That CODH and ACS should mimic a reaction present under 
abiotic conditions is a familiar outcome of evolution (Wickler, 1968). In the present context, it implies 
that early replicating entities detected the forces driving the abiotic reaction and evolved to utilize 
them to drive propagation. In this sense, the biocatalyst (carbozyme, ribozyme, enzyme) does not 
create a new reaction, but optimizes an existing one (Eschenmoser and Loewenthal, 1992). This is 
achieved, however, in the context of generating sequence complexity sufficient to catalyze the 
reaction. Carbotide era sources of energy and biomass, by comparison, are the ubiquitous 
phosphodiester bond and sugar molecules (derived from C0 2 ), respectively, as in extant 
metabolism. 

As a potential source of energy and matter for initiating life, the activated acetate thioester bond 
in acetyl-CoA and its 1C source, two C0 2 molecules, apply, respectively. As acetyl-CoA synthesis 
involves a standard reaction sequence (Eqn. 1), it lacks the self-organizing capacity to generate the 
threshold molecular complexity required for primal life. A 170 residue sequence (segments G260 - 
V338 and I 437 - V527, Carboxydothermus hydrogenoformans numbering) in cluster C spans the 
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active site of CODH II (Dobbek et al 2001). It has a prima facie sequence complexity of 170 
vigesimal units (complexity equivalent to 20 170 possible sequences); basing the complexity on 
amino acid frequencies within the sequence yields a marginally lower value, 158.2 vigesimal units, 
where 

20 

v N Z Pi log 20 Pi 0 < p i < 1 (3) 

i =1 

G denotes total sequence complexity, N is sequence length, and pi is the frequency of amino acid of 

type i. In addition to its intrinsic complexity, the residue sequence exhibits homochirality. It is 
apparent that a credible theory on the origin of life should incorporate a complexity generating 
mechanism, together with acceptable sources of energy and matter. With respect to the role of 
acetyl-CoA synthesis in the origin of life, as the product of a standard, non-autocatalytic reaction, its 
invariant carbotide (Eqn. 2) suggests the coenzyme initially arose on a branch path within a pre- 
RNA self-propagating polycarbotide complex. 

6.4 Source of homochirality 

Chiral asymmetry manifest in vivo by the utilization of D-sugars and L-amino acids had its origin in 
self-propagation, according to Frank (1953), and he outlined a scheme to establish the proposed 
connection. Comparatively recent experiments involving 5-pyrimidyl alkonol synthesis in the 
presence of a chiral selective catalyst (Soai et al., 1995; Blackmond et al. 2004) succeeded in 
substantiating chiral symmetry breaking through autocatalytic amplification of an enantiomeric 
excess. A physically induced autocatalysis in sodium chlorate crystallization also resulted in chiral 
asymmetry (Kondepudi et al, 1990). Interestingly, amino acid L-Ala catalyzed homochiral synthesis 
of sugar D-threose from the autocatalyst glycoaldehyde (Pizzarello and Weber, 2004). The Tamura- 
Schimmel ribozyme synthetase (§4), with a D-ribotide scaffold, was additionally noted to 
preferentially catalyze cofactor acylation with the L-enantiomer of Ala, for steric reasons. 

The replicative form of poly(triose-phosphate), depicted as CKABP monomers within poly(RuBP) 
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in Fig. 7b, c, was previously seen as a chiral filter (Davis, 2012, 2013b). This derived from 
interference by the CKABP carboxylate, which prevented contact between terminal phosphates in 
pairs of mixed chiralty, precluding phosphate bond formation and, consequently, extension of the 
polyphosphate scaffold. Figure 8 shows that formation of the polyphosphate scaffolds in 
poly(RuBP) requires RuBP homochirality. Interference by hydroxyls at C3 in RuBP pairs of mixed 
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Fig. 8. A CPK model showing steric hindrance between D and L RuBP enantiomers. In contrast to 
the ketopentol pair with same chirality, OH groups at C3 in the mixed chirality pair prevent contact 
between terminal phosphate groups, blocking. growth of the polyphosphate scaffold at each end. 
The RuBP models were constructed as in Fig. 4. Yellow, P atom; green, C; orange, O; white, H. Bar 
length, 1 A. 
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chirality prevent condensation of adjoining phosphates, thereby blocking growth of the 
polyphosphate scaffold. Figure 8 demonstrates that formation of the polyphosphate scaffolds of 
poly(RuBP) requires RuBP homochirality. Application of the model for pre-RNA metabolism, based 
on the distribution of invariants in the pathways of central metabolism, has thus identified a long 
sought after source of in vivo sugar homochirality. The link established between synthesis of a D- 
sugar in the presence of an L-amino acid (Pizzarello and Weber, 2004), additionally raises the 
possibility that the converse relationship, evident in cofactor acylation by the Tamura-Schimmel 
ribozyme synthetase (§4), accounts for amino acid homochirality, in vivo. 

6.5 Emergence of life 

The emergence of life on the early Earth occurred at a time that is now far distant from real time; 
around four billion years distant. In addition, for all its breath-taking diversity, the essential 
universality of the genetic code and, even earlier, reaction sequences of central metabolism, 
establish that the spontaneous initiation of life is a rare event, possibly even a singular event in the 
long history of this planet. For these reasons, it may never be possible to uncover preserved traces 
of the first life form. Yet, we know life appeared comparatively rapidly after the Earth formed. 
Furthermore, it is subordinate to the laws of physics and chemistry. And, considering the 
physicochemical simplicity of the processes central to life, the prospects of recreating life in the 
laboratory (Alamada and Szostak, 2013; Herschy et al, 2014) appear good. 

Interpreting invariants in the pathways of central metabolism as vestiges of an early cofactor/ 
scaffold attachment site, based on features observed in reconstructed tRNA-dependent amino acid 
synthesis pathways (Davis, 2013a), has led to the model for the evolution of replication proposed 
here. As long anticipated, it places the spontaneous, autocatalytic synthesis of the 2C sugar, 
glycoaldehyde, from a 1C source, at its root. From there, the first 3C carbotide replicator evolved 
and led to the 5C ribotide replicator that became the RNA scaffold. This identifies the 
experimentally demonstrable self-organizing capacity of autocatalytic processes as an invariant of 
all life. It thus marks the origin of life as the point in time, when the first polymer encoded a linear 
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algorithm for a structure and function that promoted its own replication. By this criterion, the RPC 
replicator (Fig. 7b, c) is the first life-form. A model of the evolution of replication thus respresents a 
model of the evolution of evolution. 

When approached from a geochemical perspective, free energy in a proton gradient at the 
interface between an alkaline hydrothermal vent upwelling and acidified Hadean ocean appears 
likely to have helped propel the origin of life (Russell et al., 1993). Most energy for metabolism, in 
all cells, is derived from a proton gradient at the cell membrane, used to generate high-energy 
phosphate bonds (Lane et al., 2010). Since hydrolysis of ATP phosphodiester bonds is the 
contingent source of energy in most contemporary biochemical reactions, utilization of a 
remote, non-substrate-level, membrane proton gradient can be viewed as a subsequent 
development, notwithstanding its significance as an ATP source. Various amphipathic lipids are 
capable of self-assembly in an aqueous medium; however, they are incapable of self-organization 
beyond forming membrane vesicles. Being non-linear, membranes cannot replicate. And, being 
non-aqueous phase fluids, they retain no information to transmit. Membrane embedded proteins, 
including the lipoprotein subunit of [H + ]-ATP synthetase, contain information and their genes 
replicate. But their presence at the origin of life would be achronistic. The residue profile of pre-LCA 
lipoprotein, for example, matches that of a stage-7 code, and the enzyme aqueous phase subunits 
arose later (Davis, 2002). 

Membrane phospholipids incorporate a glycerol-3-P (GP) scaffold. When crosslinked, poly(GP) 
forms a membrane of variable porosity (Davis, 2013b). In this circumstance, membrane and 3C 
sugar autocatalyst, GAP, are directly linked. Substituting a crosslinked thiolated-GP membrane, 
with coordinately bonded Fe 2+/3+ atoms, for the mineral FeS membrane envisioned by Russell et al. 
(1993) at an alkaline hydrothermal vent, in principle, could yield a primal dehydrogenase that is 
directly linked to the self-organizing capacity of triose-P autocatalyst (Fig. 9). 
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ocean water h 2 + co 2 


HCOQH — > H 2 CO 


GP-S-Fe 2+3+ membrane 
vent water 



Fig. 9. A primal FeS ‘dehydrogenase’ coupled to a triose-P autocatalyst. A semi-permeable 
crosslinked poly(GP) membrane at an alkaline hydrothermal vent covers a ‘chamber’ pore in a 
vent rock. Free energy contributed by the proton gradient across the membrane partitioning an 
acidic Hadean ocean and vent upwelling drives the synthesis of formaldehyde from C0 2 . The 
proposed mechanism couples a geophysical free energy source to self-organizing capacity of 
GP, derived from related autocatalyst GAP, produced by RPC replication (Fig. 7b). 
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Fig. 10. Stages in the proposed evolution of replication based autocatalytic biomolecular cycles 
from the spontaneous formose cycle to the cell cycle. Each successive stage builds upon its 
antecedent. 

In addition to connecting a principal geochemical free energy source on the early Earth with the 
self-organizing capacity of pre-RNA replicators, the proposed replication of polycarbotides 
integrates the biomolecular cycles depicted in Fig. 10 and links them to the spontaneous 
autocatalytic, sugar-forming formose cycle. 
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